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A GLANCE AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW HAVEN. 


It is true, that the institutions of a country decide its character—so 
of a State—so of a city. Thus, the church, is the exponent of the re- 
ligious life of the people; the ship and the store, of their commercial 
activity ; the plough and the reaper, of their agricultural progress; the 
college and the school, of their educational advancement. So true is 
this, that, given the number of tons of shipping, we decide commercial 
superiority ; the number of jails and prisons, and criminal prosecutions, 
we decide the moral position of a people, or State. So we say of Old 
England, that “she is the mistress of the sea,” and of New England, 
that she loves liberty, and religion, and education. 

And the State, or city, gets the credit, abroad, for its institutions; 
pra‘se if they be humane and for the good of the people, and hatred if 
they be oppressive and burdensome, Every man in Massachusetts 
boasts of Concord and Lexington, and the common schools; and every 
New England man is proud of Plymouth Rock and. the Pilgrims, and 
deems it a compliment to be called a descendant of those stern, severe 
men, who were driven out of Europe with derision and scorn. The 
State, or city, is made more respectable by the great men who are born 
in it; the citizens love to cherish their memory, and are proud to 
name their children with their names. I knowa country town in New 
Hampshire, where every boy is made more manly, and thinks his town 
better than the next, although just as rocky and sterile, because of an 
old, unpainted house, in which he will tell you with pride, that “ Hor- 
ace Greely was born.” So we are told the first of poets was honored, 
when understood, by the contentions of rival cities, 

** Ten cities elaim the birth of Homer, dead, 
Through which the /iving Homer begged his bread.”” 
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Emerson, somewhere says, “‘ The knowledge that in the city is a man 
who invented the railroad, raises the credit of all the citizens :” and we 
all know, that, other things being equal, the city in Connecticut which 
shall have the most perfect system of free schools, will get the best 
name, and will draw into it men who have boys and girls to be taught, 
or who wish their property to be well protected from the vicious, or the 
ill-educated. 

Upon no one subject is there so gratifying a unanimity, in New Eng- 
land, as upon this of the education of all; by all. A chance at school, 
is every New England boy’s birthright, and a proposition to build a 
school-house, always meets with favor, even in a poor town. “If I 
had as many sons as Old Priam, I would send them all to the public 
schools,” said Daniel Webster, and he translated the feelings of many 
New England men when he said it. 

In giving a glance at the public school system of New Haven, it is 
pleasant to look at the early history of the Colony, and find in looking 
back, that the first Governor of the Colony of New Haven, only four 
years after it had been reclaimed from the savage and the wilderness, 
founded a free school, open to all, and supported by the public money, 
So, in 1642, more than two hundred years ago, Governor Eaton, with 
a wise and practical forethought, established in the young Colony, “a 
system of public education, at that time without a parallel in any part 
of the world.” As the Spartans spread their food upon the public ta- 
bles, so this good man would serve up the sustenance of the mind to all 
alike. Let the names of Eaton, and Davenport, and Hopkins, be re- 
membered with gratitude by every Cornecticut man. They were true 
men; such as “ make the earth wholesome” by living upon it. One 
of the finest school edifices in Connecticut perpetuates the memory of 
Governor Eaton, in New Haven. This is as it should be; it is the best 
and most fitting tribute to the memory of such men. 

It is impossible, in the short space of one article, to give more than 
a glance at the New Haven schools; and yet, a passing notice of the 
improvement of the last three years, will show that a new and earnest 
interest is felt in educational progress, and perhaps not be uninteresting 
to the readers of the Journal. 

First; The idea, dangerous as it is absurd, that the public scheols 
were for the poor, existed in New Haven, three years since, quite com- 
monly. This depressed our schools, and prevented any real advance- 
ment. The children of the wealthy never saw the inside of a public 
school, and so a common school came to be considered almost a public 
charity, and many parents, who had more of pride than means, sent 
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their children to the private schools. ‘Thus the schools lost what must 
always be the support of a public system, the moral support of the 
community. What wonder, that the children were rude and impudent, 
who attended the common school? What wonder that juvenile artists 
cultivated their tastes and wasted their time in carving the desks or the 
fences? The child will not respect what the father despises. 

No such an idea prevails now. Our most intelligent and most weal- 
thy citizens support, and send their children to the public,schools. Our 
new school-buildings are ornaments to the city, and are crowded to their 
utmost capacity by those who have rarely attended the common schools 
before. ‘Three new buildings like the “* Webster,” or the “ Eaton,” 
would be filled to-day, were they ready. Is not here a progress marked 
and encouraging ? 

Second; Until recently, the city was divided into several school dis- 
tricts, each independent of the other. It is plain, that no town or city, 
with a population not scattered, ought to choose but one board of school 
officers, Uniformity in gradation and government, in methods of in- 
struction and in text books, is indispensable. There is but one way to 
come at this result, and that is, by merging all the districts into one, 
so that the interest being a common one, no district, or part of the city, 
would be without a good school, however dense the apathy of the par- 
ticular district might be. 

The city of New Haven now comprises but one district ;—uniformity 
is the rule, and not the exception. The school officers regulate the 
school affairs for the entire city, so that a complete and thorough sys- 
tem is attainable. This is certainly a progressive step ! 

Third; A direct tax 1s laid upon all the taxable property of the 
city, for the support of the public schools. It may seem surprising, 
yet it is true, that from the year 1835 to 1849, inclusive, no tax for 
the support of schools, was levied on the property of the citizens. Bos 
ton, at this time, was devoting one-fourth of her whole assessment, to 
the support of the public schools, Providence, in 1851, devoted more 
than one-fourth of the entire tax to her schools. 

The ruinous, and unwise policy of exacting an advance fee or tax, 
from each child, at the commencement of each term, a tax of from 
twenty-five cents to seventy-five cents per scholar, was adhered to, 
through those fourteen years of decline, and the tax thus gathered, to- 
gether with the amount received from the State fund, gave the schools 
an uncertain life, and tended to degrade the system more and more, 
in the minds of all right-thinking men. In 1849, a small tax on prop- 
erty was laid, and in 1852, a tax of one and one-half per cent. was 
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voted. Last year, a four per cent. tax was laid, and this, one of five 
per cent. I am certain that no tax is more cheerfully paid, and the re- 
sults of this liberality, in the true direction, are beginning to be seen 
and acknowledged. 

Our glance ut the schools of New Haven, must not be so hasty as to 
overlook the school-buildings, especially the two most recent structures, 
the * Webster” and “ Katon.” The “ Webster School,” was named 
in honor of Noah Wester, whose earnest efforts and labors in the 
cause of popular education, need no mention here. The building ac- 
commodates nearly six hundred pupils, thoroughly graded, and is fur- 
nished with every convenience of furniture, apparatus, etc. 

The new and splendid building, finished in August last, and dedicated 
with appropriate services, bears the name of “ Eaton,” the first Gover- 
nor of the Colony of New Haven. This building seats six hundred pu- 
pils, and was erected at a cost of over $30,000. From the report for 
the last year, of the Chairman of the Committee, Hon. Jas. F. Bub- 
cock, I quote a description of the building and situation : 

“ The lot is two hundred and twenty-three by one hundred and twenty 
feet, and is situated between St. John and Grand streets. The build- 
ing faces the west, is three stories high, and above the roof is a cupola, 
with glass on each side. The basement rooms are well finished, and 
painted, and grained. The south basement, main room, is thirty-four 
by twenty-two feet, and is used as a garment room for the girls. There 
are places of deposit for over-shoes, slippers, umbrellas, etc. In this 
room isa pump, and place for washing. An ante-room, adjoining, is 
also used for the deposit of over-garments. The basement may be 
reached both from a side door and from the vestibule of the building, 
down a winding flight of stairs. The north basement is precisely like 
that just described. These basements are used only by the intermedi- 
ate and upper grades of pupils. The front doors open into a hall cight 
feet wide. On the floor are four primary rooms, with as many garment 
rooms, These young scholars are not required to ascend or descend 
any stairs, for any purpose, except the few steps from the main floor to 
the street or yard. The four rooms are numbered. Number one con- 
tains the youngest, or least instructed primary pupils. Number two is 
a slight grade in advance. Number three is astep still further forward, 
and number four is the highest primary grade. It answers to the inter- 
mediate grades of many other schools. Each primary room is in charge 
of a single teacher, and contains on an average about fifty-seven pu- 
pils. 

The second story may be reached by either of two flights of stairs, 
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or by stairsin the rear. The two front flights are designed, one for 
males and the other for females. From the center hall of this story, 
doors open into a north and a south room, each of which is supplied 
with double desks sufficient to seat ninety-two scholars, or one hundred 
and eighty-four in both, These two rooms are thirty-four feet by forty- 
five feet dimensions. On the same floor are two recitation rooms, each 
fourteen feet by twenty fect, and small closets for teachers. The two 
first flights of stairs continue to the third story, where are also two 
rooms, but no center hall. This north room is forty-four feet by forty- 
three feet, and seats one hundred and eight pupils. The south room, 
used for the highest grade of pupils, is thirty-four by forty-five feet, and 
seats seventy-two scholars. Connected with both are recitation rooms 
fourteen feet by twenty feet, and closets for the use of teachers.” 

Want of space will forbid more than a mere mention of the Lancas- 
terian and the Washington Schools. The former, still adheres to the 
system of Lancaster, in methods of instruction; the latter is a = graded 
school of about three hundred pupils. 

I have thus attempted to note the steps of progress made within the 
last three years in our public schools. Confident that a strong senti- 
ment in their favor has been awakened, a progress as marked, and as 
satisfactory, is hoped for during the next three years. M. T. B. 





HIS SEAT WAS VACANT. 


‘Tis sweet in childhood, to give back 
The spirit to its maker ; ere the heart 
Has grown familiar with the scenes of sin, 
And sown, to garner up its bitter fruit.”’ 


Four short weeks passed by, and when we again assembled in our 
pleasant little school-room, the seat of one was vacant. We could no 
longer claim him as ours, as one of our number, for he was gone far 
away to that better land where the great Teacher careth for the little 
ones of the flock. But a few short years had the dear one enjoyed ot 
life, when he was called from childhood’s sports and schoolmates dear, 
to seek his chamber, there to lie down and die. 

But the summons came without fear tohis soul. His “ bed of death’ 
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he shrank not from, but he counted well the cost. His burning fever 
racking pains, he endured with the same mildness and resignation so 
peculiar to his nature. 

He anticipated not recovery, but only sought that sweet release from 
pain, that enduring rest with his Heavenly Father. When, from excru- 
cisting pains, reason was dethroned, his thoughts still wandered to his 
school-room, and the name of teacher and schoolmates, were often on 
his lips. Hope did at times fill the hearts of parents and friends, that 
he might still be spared, but disease performed its work on that fraib 
form, and as the first leaves of autumn were strewed upon the ground, 
he was carried to the place appointed for all the living; the grave re- 
ceived its own. The snows of winter now rest upon his lowly bed, and 
the winds in sadness sing his requiem, 

But a whisper of hope even now arises, a sweet promise of the future. 
So sure as the earth shall put on its mantle of green and live again in 
beauty, so sure shall he live again, a life of never ending blessedness, 
we trust, “For of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Fellow-teachers ! do we, can we measure our responsibilities ? Do we 
first of all, seek for those committed to our care, “ The PEARL OF GREAT 
PRICE,” even “ LIFE EVERLASTING ?” C. 

January 14th, 1856. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 


NO, Il, 


4 


The information to be sought is that which will determine whether 
our history is realized by the mind of the scholar, or consists of mere 
printed paper. If it is information that draws with itself all the beauty 
and force that the great problem of life involves, it will be real, and 
operative. Touch the mind at whatever avenue of entrance it may, it 
will be absorbed into its movements, as naturally and discriminatingly, 
as actual nutriment passes into the system of circulation in the human 
frame, for its needy, athletic’ development. That historical knowledge 
may be real, instead of formal, it is needful that the teacher should cul- 
tivate vividly, 

1, A sense of person. The elements of personality should be clearly 
seen and stated. The traits of character are to be outlined, boldly. 
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The portrait of the inner man must be true to life, must be a faithful 
likeness, whose peculiarities shall show, beyond a doubt, just “ what 
manner of man” he was, For exemple, see “ The Captive King,”* or 
« James Hillhouse,”t as portraitures that will no sooner fade from the 

’ memory, than the memory itself decays from the constellation of the 

mind’s immortal powers. 

The chief, and the lesser characters, must stand forth, each in his 
proper light, and appeal to the imagination no less than to the reason. 
The striking and the mild, the lovely and the hateful, the true and the 
false, in their life-long struggles within the soul’s mysterious halls, 
should speak from the page of the faithful historian, no less than that 
of the frivolous romancer ; nay, much more so, because the former may 
be presumed to have been inspired by the manlier. 

2. A clear view of place, as may be justly anticipated, is the proper 
accompaniment to the life-like traits of the real and authentic person. 
When we see where the character was brought out to view, when it was 
tested, or conformed, was honored, or shamed, where it lent to the scene 
an unfading glory, as did Putnam and Warren to Bunker Hill, or bore 
thence, like Arnold, from West Point, an ever blackening disgrace, then 
may it be realized how much it adds to our view of American history, 
as real, to know the details of place, even to the minutest locality. 

It is no more fair to judge of men or events separat> from the locale 
they occupied, and its conscientious particulars, than to judge of a fish 
on the land, of a bird out of its climate, or of a strange rock far from 
its mountain bed. The Napoleon of Waterloo seems not the conqueror 
of Austerlitz. Who he was,or where he was, are questions which natu- 
rally suggest as important, 

3. A due knowledge of time. ‘I never can remember dates!” This 
would cease te be a frequent and just complaint, were the scholar duly 
conducted in his studies, from one stage to another, from the less to the 
greater, the new to the older, the near to the more remote, with such a 
natural and well-adjusted transition, such a skilful adaptation of truth 
so expanding mind, as may be made, by the master-workman. Some 
children reach th's earlier, some later, but all in season, if properly 
trained. 

Revise the process, and read a library of universal history, if you 
will, but rest assured that Plutarch, Pluto, and Plato, will be no better 
than interchangable characters. If the mind is thrown into that mood 
of abstraction, the bad habit can be broken up only after much effort 
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and time, if at all. It does not, then, receive words as signs of ideas, 
The ideas are no longer present as “daughters from the gods,” nor 
words as the “sons of men.” Language is barren, if not fatal, to the 
mind of a scholar who thus leaves the real for an ideal world,—a phan- 
tom of life, which haunts the bewildered and insulted brain, in ven- 
geance for the loss of its true soul, and for the wrong of squandered 
time. No scholar should study faster than he would gain valuable ac- 
quaintance with a schoolmate, by frequently seeing him and passing 
some considerab!e time in his society, at his usual abode, in his own 
ways. Virtue then attracts; vice repels, if the moral nature is well 
trained. Chronology would then enter the mind as the inseparable at- 
tendant of history, like geography. 

How are these studied now? The habits of the boy have to be revo- 
lutionized, generally, by the habits of later years. Boyhood is fright- 
fully ravaged in mental culture. Some passages of the “ Wide, wide 
world,” lay the true basis for genial study. I wish every school-house 
had a finely finished study, for the use of all that could be trusted to 
study, with no more routine than Jean Paul Richter allotted to his pu- 
pils. 

4. The tests of fact, obviously, should be considered important. 
« Fact ” has nothing to do, here, with the Gradgrind sense of the term. 
What was the true event? Was Louis XVII. poisoned, or covertly 
borne to the lot of a self-denying missionary, a Bourbon among the red 
men? The mind, in the process of ascertaining what was or was not 
historically true, is acting exactly as it must, hereafter, on the questions 
of duty and privilege. which it will be called to devide. It forms the 
habit of intelligent research, and of firm conclusion, by so studying our 
history as to separate the true from the false. 

5. We state, above, the inquiries of the genuine historian, viz : who? 
when? where? what? but there remains a more comprehensive and 
important question still. It concerns the cause of the events described, 
the why of the philosopher. This calls out the philosophy of history. 
God’s hand is in it. Ages successive prepare and then endure the ope- 
ration of these causes. Events are but their badge. Men are but the 
instruments, sometimes blindly, of their course, which an overruling 
hand directs and wields. 

As the earthquake and volcano are the work of unseen fires, so the 
purposes and plans of an unseen Power burn beneath the framework of 
centuries and nations. These break forth, at times, beneficently, as in 
the pillar of cloud and fire to Israel, or, again, ruinous!y, as when 


France fell beneath theig terrific, soul-awing crash, as with the light- 
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ning’s stroke, or, still again, glow on unnoticed by the careless eye of 
man. Principle is to be established, truth to be won, thought to com 
tend, and the heart is their first battle-field, as mind is before nature. 

How Freedom, Knowledge, or Religion, (the three isms our forefa- 
thers transplanted hither,) all led to our revolutionary struggle! How 
real and vital does our nation’s history become, if placed in such a flood 
of light as this method of study throws upon it. 

This is the information to be sought in studying our history, if we 
would realize it in that array of manly and godly virtues which set it 
high above the early life of most nations, and make it eminently the 
worthy Mother-Country that should see its fair fame become dear as life 


to all its brave sons and blooming daughters. This makes it real. 
Harr, 





THE AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 
A TALE OF THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 


BY ELIHU BURRITT. 


There are three or four lads standing in the channel below the natu- 
ral bridge, looking up with awe to that vast arch of unhewn rocks, which 
the Almighty bridged over these everlasting abutments, “ when the 
morning stars sang together.” The little piece of sky spanning those 
measureless piers, is full of stars although it is mid-day. It is almost 
five hundred feet from where they stand, up those perpendicular bul- 
warks of limestone, to the key-rock of that vast arch, which appears to 
them no larger than a man’s hand. The silence of death is rendered 
still more impressive by the little stream that falls from rock to rock 
down the channel. The sun is darkened and the boys have unconsciously 
uncovered their heads, as if standing in the presence-chamber of the 
Majesty of the whole earth. 

At last this feeling begins to wear away ; they begin to look around 
them. They see the names of hundreds cut in the limestone abutments. 
A new feeling comes over their young hearts, and their knives are in 
their hands in an instant. “ What man has done, man can do,” is their 
watch-word, as they draw themselves up and carve their names a foot 
above those of a hundred full-grown men, who had been there before 
them. They were all satisfied with this feat of physical exer- 
tion except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten 
truth, that there is no royal road to intellectual eminence. This am- 
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bitious youth sees a name just above his reach, a name that will be 
green in the memory of the world, when those of Alexander, Cesar, and 
Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. It was the name of Washington. 
Betore he marched with Braddock to that fatal field, he had been there 
and left his name a foot above all his predecessors. 

It was a glorious thought of the boy, to write his name, side by side 
with that of the great father of his country. He grasps his knife with 
a firmer hand ; and, clinging to a jutting crag, he cuts again into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands; he then reaches up and 
cuts another place for his hands, It is a dangerous adventure; but as: 
he puts his feet and hands into those notches, and draws himself up 
carefully to his full length, he finds himself a foot above every name- 
chronicled on that mighty wall. While his companions are regarding 
him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude capitals, 
large and deep, into that flinty album. His knife is still in his hand, 
and strength in his sinews, and a new created aspiration in his heart. 
Again he cuts another niche, and again he carves his name in large 
capitals. 

This is not enough. Heedless of the entreaties of his companions, 
he cuts and climbs again, The graduations of his ascending scale grow 
wider apart, He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The 
voices of his friends wax weaker and weaker, till their words are finally 
lost on his ear. He now for the first time casts a look beneath him.. 
Had that glance lasted a moment, that moment would have been his- 
last. He clings with a convulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock. 
An awful abyss awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe: 
exertion, and trembling with the sudden view of the dreadful destruc- 
tion to which he is exposed. His knife is worn half way to the haft. 
He can hear the voices but not the words of his terror-stricken compan- 
ions below. What a moment! What a meager chance to escape de- 
struction! There was no retracing his steps. It is impossible to put 
his hands into the same niche with his feet, and retain his slender hold 
a moment. 

Minutes of almost eternal length roll on; and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all 
holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor 
boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above and below. 
He can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting with 
all the energy of despair, “ William! William! don’t look down 
Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet are all here praying for you! 
Don’t look down! Keep your eye towards the top!” The boy didn’t 
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look down. His eye is fixed like a flint towards Heaven, and his young 
heart on him who reigns there. 

He grasps his knife. He cuts another niche, and another foot is 
added to the hundreds that remove him from the reach of human help 
from below. How carefully he uses his wasting blade! How anxiously 
he selects the softest places in that vast pier! How he avoids every 
flinty grain! How he economises his physical powers, resting a moment 
at each gain he cuts. There stands his father, mother, brother and 
sister, on the very spot, where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is now half way down the west. The lad had made fifty 
additional niches in that mighty wall, and now finds himself directly 
ander the middle of that vast arch of rocks, earth and trees. He must 
cut his way in a new direction, to get from under this overhanging 
mountain. The inspiration of hope is dying in his bosom ; its vital 
heat is fed by the increased shouts of hundreds perched upon cliffs and 
trees, and others, who stand with ropes in their hands on the bridge 
above, or with ladders below. Fifty gains more must be cut, before the 
longest rope can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the 
limestone. The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, from under that 
lofty arch. 

Spliced ropes are ready in the hands of those who are leaning over 
the outer edge of the bridge. Two minutes more and all will be over. 
That blade is worn to the last half inch. The boy’s head reels; his eyes 
are starting from their sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart; 
his life must hang on the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last, 
At the last faint gash he makes, his knife, his faithful knife, falls from 
his nerveless hand, and ringing along the precipice, falls at his mother’s 
feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs like a death knell through 
the channel below, and all is still as the grave. 

At the height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy lifts his 
hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend his soul to God. Tis but 
& moment—there !—one foot swings off!—he is reeling—trembling— 
toppling over into eternity! Hark! a shout falls on his ear from 
above! The man who is lying with half his length over the bridge, has 
caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and shoulders, Quick as thought, 
the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes, 
With a faint, convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops his arm into the 
noose. Darkness comes over him, and with the words, God! and 
Mother! whispered on his lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven, 
the tightning rope lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip 
moves while he is dangling over that fearful abyss, but when a sturdy 
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Virginian reaches down and draws up the lad, and holds him up in his 
arms before the tearful, breathless multitude, such shouting, such leap- 
ing and weeping for joy, never greeted the ear of human being so re- 
covered from the yawning gulf of eternity. 





ABOLITION OF SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 


Mr. Eprror: 

I am glad to learn, as I do from the last Journal, that the Rev. Mr. 
Gulliver has written a tract on abolishing the school society organiza- 
tion. It does app ear to me that to abolish such a system, itself an in- 
road upon the common school system of our fathers, would be a great 
good, and bring to an end a great evil. When this is done, then the 
Jirst right step will have been completed in the right direction. All 
things else, so far and thus far, both said and done, however good, are 
good only by way of guide-board to the true road of improvement. In 
my humble opinion, the people are the true source of power in the pro- 
motion of educational, as well as other public works. Why should 
their voice have been silenced, and why should their arm of power ‘ 
have been paralyzed in this our own beloved State? And we, the 
children of our State, who Jove and cherish her character and interests, 
how long shall we submit in silence and political inactivity, when we 
find ourselves actually as a people, destitute of the power over educa- 
tion, Is it notso? Were not the towns divested of the care over edu- 
cation, when the local religious societies were constituted school socie- 
ties? Can any city, borough, village or town, in the good State of 
Connecticut, as such, exercise any privilege of supervision over the edu- 
cation of their children? Let the fact stand out plain and clear. Is 
not this the fact ? viz:—In Connecticut special corporations only have 
by law supervision over our common schools. Further: the constitu 
tion of the State guards and perpetuates such incorporations, by allow- 
ing the benefits of their large fund to pass into the use and benefit of 
common schools only through the hands of such religious societies, s0 
called. The town deposit fund, however, is an apparent exception, in- 
asmuch as the State does recognize the agency of towns, only, however, 
to pay over the avails to the said school societies, in such measure, more 
or less, as may be voted by said towns. This exception, apparently so, 
acta however so far as town action goes, only to deprive common schoo” 
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in some cases, of one-half the revenue of such town deposit fund. The 
upshot is, that the only power of towns seems to be to vote one- 
half avails of such fund away from the treasury of such school socie- 
ties. I claim, however, that the people, in their capacity as citizens, 
éught to be the real, actual, living and paying educators of our State. I 
claim, further, that the people have been robbed,—aye robbed,—(and, | 
fear, feloniously, and with evil intent, robbed) of this power over educa- 
tion. Is it not so, as regards the people in every city, village and town 
in the State? In one city, indeed, there has been a refinement of this 
robbery, a modern improvement in educational progress, The city of 
Middletown is the favored locality, where sprung, and where now flour- 
ishes a grand special corporation, which like Aaron’s rod, has swallowed 
up the existing school society. The people of that highly intellectual 
and refined city, can boast that no religious corporation, constituted by 
the traitorous act of 1798, into a school society, but a regular modern 
secular act of incorporation is now their lord and master in matters of 
educational concern. Well, good, easy souls, it seems almost cruel to 
disturb their complacent enjoyment of servitude to an incorporated 
school society. Perhaps, even, it may not be possible to convince them 
that they have themselves robbed the robber, and sanctioned an act de- 
priving themselves in their capacity as citizens, of a right more valuable 
than any other right, to the citizen of a republic. But I leave this 
special case, alluded to for the sake only of illustration, and pass on to 
apply the state of the fact, as claimed, to the practical bearing it may 
have on the progress of educational advancement in the State. 

Yourself, and others engaged in the work with you, allow me to say, 
when ceasing to sanction the robbery of a free people of the right to 
educate children, may claim some sympathy with that people. But not 
before. You may cease so to sanction that robbery when you advocate 
doing away the whole machinery of school society committee men, vis- 
itors, clerk, and treasurer, when you cry aloud against it, and insist 
upon the restoration to the towns, as such, of their ancient, their proper 
prerogative. Getthe power again into town meeting, and then you may 
trust in God for a blessing upon your labors. With a clear conscience 
you may then, (and not till then,) pray for the dew of Heaven for the 
refreshing of your works and labors of love, and great will be your re- 
ward in the well-deserved sympathy and encouragement bestowed upon 
you by a people grateful for rights restored, and by generations to suo- 
ceed, rejoicing in the happy results of your well-directed efforts, 

Now, educators, (so self-styled,) afraid, it seems, to trust the people, 
claim the people’s money and sympathy, in the performance of a peo- 
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ple’s work. This is all wrong, and in this lies a grievous injury, and a 
great draw-back. And the remedy is simple. The true course is ob- 
vious and plain to be seen. Restore again to towns, as such, give back 
to the people, in their primary capacity, the right which towns formerly 
possessed before religious societies divested them,—a right which our 
grandfathers enjoyed,—a right they so worthily exercised. Were they 
unworthy to use it? Are we so sunk as to submit any longer to its 
deprivation? Of all the “rags of popery,” this faded emblem of ec- 
clesiastical domination is the most glaring. Whatever good ever was, 
or was designed by secularizing a religious society organization into a 
school committee, has been accomplished long since, and it is now effete. 
Hereafter they may better be employed as pauper societies. In truth, 
and in fact, are they not now such? They are the almoners of the 
State bounty, that is, in practice. And, indeed, the people live, in too 
many cases, only upon the bounty so received. The mental life of 
many of the school districts is sustained only by the nutriment of the 
“school money.” Were it not much better to have soup-houses, at once, 
to keep alive the bodily action of the parents and guardians? Should 
the suggestion be deemed of any intportance, it is presumed that relig- 
ious societies, made over in 1798 into school societies, may yet be 
deemed more suitable in 1856 to be constituted into special soup-socie- 
ties. It it to be hoped, that as such, they may produce better physical 
than they have moral results since 1798. 

Let town-meetings again perform their legitimate functions over the 
interests of education. Give us all a chance to be heard, to be felt; 
the privilege to speak and act, and to pay too, to forward the training 
of those who are soon to take our places in life’s duties. Let the towns 
distribute the avails of the school fund. Let the representatives of the 
people constitute the towns as the almoners of the people’s bounties. 
Then, indeed, there is no bounty about it, it is a right. Common 
schools in every town would need no boasted school fund to lean upon. 
The grand levy is a tolerable good dependence, a fund, none the less a 
fund, when the avails of the school fund are added thereto. ,The cry 
would not then be a want of funds. There would be no fear of using 
up the school money. One feeling only would prevail,—a desire to 
educate. Take the grand levy and educate. Educate the children of 
the State for the State. If need be, take farms, take workshops, but 
allow not the rank weeds of ignorance to overrun the fair heritage of a 
free people. 

Again I say, restore the right. Do not feel afraid of the people. 
The people may still see fit to retain all the present help now volun- 
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teered, in the shape of lectures, institutes, and may not reject the “edu- 
cators,” and even then, in case they should reject a few who kindly offer 
advice of what should be done for them, yet they will be consoled in 
witnessing what the people may themselves do by and for themselves. 

Again I say, restore the right. Until you do, you may make water 
run up hill, but you can earn no sympathy with the people. You will 
not reach their hearts while water runs or grass grows. Your labors 
are but in vain, until the people build ; the people, as such, not one or 
a dozen of the people who claim as “ educators,” (bah !) to be engaged 
“in this great and glorious work,” etc. 

In my judgment there would be more inherent value, more vitality 
in a system or plan of schools, their distribution, their maintenance and 
their management, when reported upon by a committee of a town meet- 
ing of my native town, and by them adopted, than in two hundred and 
twenty-one school societies, and all they distribute,even aided though 
they might be by the educational agencies of a thousand institutes. 

Aurrep Haut. 





TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
4 VOICE FROM FARMINGTON, 


The following is from the Report of the Schools of Farmington, 
which was drawn up by Dr. C. Brown, who has done good service in 
the cause of education. This report was printed for circulation among 
the inhabitants of the town. It contains many valuable suggestions 
expressed in plain, straightforward language. Farmington has some 
excellent schools, The graded school in the village is supported by tax 
on property, and is free.— Res. Ed. 


“ As several districts seem to regulate their schools wholly by the 
amount of public money, it is suggested to them that they open their 
eyes and look about them, and see what is being done in many towns of 
their own State, and also in neighboring States. The present school- 
tax raises about $65,000. This with the income of the School Fund, 
is $210,000. How are schools supported in other States? Look to 
Maine. In that State an amount equal to sixty cents for every inhabi- 
tant is raised by tax for the support of common schools. The same tax 
in Connecticut would raise $240,000. The State would then have 
$450,000 for school purposes. Look to New Hampshire. With a 
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population less than that of Connecticut, she raises by tax $175,000 for 
school purposes. Look to Massachusetts. The people of that State 
are required to raise by tax, for schools, one dollar and fifty cents for 
each child between five and fifteen years of age. But the people there 
are ahead of the requirements of the law on this point, aud do actually 
raise by tax for school purposes, four dollars and ninety-six cents for 
each child in the State, between five and fifteen. A tax of one mill 
and seven-tenths of a mill is laid on the property of the State for their 
public educational advantages. Now suppose the State of Connecticut 
should take the same enlightened views of this subject as does Massa- 
chusetts, what would be raised here? The same tax on the property 
of Connecticut would raise $500,000, and this with the income of the 
fund would equal $645,000 annually for this desirable purpose, instead 
of the $210,000 now raised. Massachusetts raises a fund about equal 
to the Connecticut school fund annually. These facts are mentioned to 
call the attention of the people of Farmington to the subject, that they 
may come to right conclusions in regard to it. 

Your Committee would here take the liberty to remind this commu- 
nity that it is the duty of a State to make provision for the proper in- 
tellectual and moral education of its children, “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,” is a divine command. It is addressed to towns, 
states and nations, as well as to the individual persons who compose 
them. In proportion as this is done, society is made better and every- 
body in it profited. Life and property are more valuable and more se- 
cure. Facts, statistics and history prove that it is economical for a 
State to educate all its children, and to educate them thoroughly ; that 
it is in many senses of the word cheaper to do this than to maintain 
courts of justice, prisons and reform-schools, to take care of genera- 
tions of children after they have been well nigh ruined for time and 
eternity. Individuals have their private rights, duties and responsibili- 
ties in this matter, and towns and states have theirs. 

Your Committee would also remind the people of the various districts 
that the great end and object of schools, or of education, is not simply 
to learn to read a political newspaper, or to know as much of arithmetic 
as will enable one to cast up accounts, and keep watch of the dollars 
and cents, but to educate the whole child into the best possible physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral shape, to make better citizens, better men, 
and better women. Hence the necessity of well-constructed school- 
houses, and teachers of high moral as well as intellectual character.” 
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THOROUGH TRAINING. 


Some will train classes so thoroughly that nine-tenths of the pupils 
will reach the standard of attainment set up, while others, spending the 
same time, with the same degree of effort, apparently, fail in getting 
even a majority of their pupils over the ground thus thoroughly. By 
close observation, for the purpose of ascertaining the cause of this, it 
will be seen that the former are exacting—especially so—never allow- 
ing a single error or fault, however trifling, to pass uncorrected. If a 
seutence is not read properly in every respect, the fault is noticed and 
the pupil is drilled until it can be read correctly. If a word is not 
spoken with perfect distinctness, if all the vowel and consonant sounds 
are not duly brought out, it is repeated until its pronunciation is per- 
fectly correct in these particulars. If the orthography of a word is 
difficult, and it is liable to be misspelt, it is perhaps written vpon the 
blackboard in full view of the class, and they are required to \rite and 
spell it daily until al] have mastered it. When a dozen or tw> of such 
puzzles have accumulated upon the board, a special spelling-hour is set 
apart for sweeping them off, when a few friends are invited in, perhaps, 
to see the victory achieved. They are henceforth placed in the list of 
conquered words, when another class is challenged out, and another bat- 
tle in due time takes place. 

The same holds good in respect to thoroughness in teaching the other 
branches, and throughout every department. Arithmetic, under some 
teachers, is absolutely mastered. Every example in the text-b ook is 
80 critically and thoroughly studied, that it cannot only be wrought 
out promptly upon the blackboard when called for, but every principle 
connected with its solution can readily be explained, showing root and 
branch of the whole matter. In other schools, this thoroughness is not 
observable. Lessons gone over are only partially learned; some are 
omitted altogether, through absence, and are never brought up ; pupils 
work at the blackboard mechanically ; reasons for the steps taken in 
reaching results are not given, or not clearly stated, and the whole ex- 
ercise is dull and spiritless, purely in consequence of a lack of skill on 
the part of the teacher to awaken thought and bring the powers of the 
mind into earnest action —Report of A. Freese, Cleveland, Ohio. 





“Smatt Acts or Kinpyess.—How pleasant and desirable do they 
make life. Every dark object is made light by them, and every tear of 
sorrow is brushed away. When the heart is sad and despondency sits 
at the entrance of the soul, a trifling kindness drives away despair, and 
makes the path quiet, cheerful and pleasant.” 

11 
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THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 













The accompanying cut has not 
been introduced for the purpose of 
illustrating the use of the globe in 
the school-room, but to bring to the 
notice of our readers a very beau- 
tiful pattern of this useful piece of 
apparatus, The cut represents a 
ten-inch terrestrial globe, mounted 
on a beautiful bronze frame. For 
use in the school-room, this mode 
of mounting is perhaps the most 
convenient. This globe gives the 
divisions of the United States, and 
exhibits the boundaries of empires, 
kingdoms, and republics, as laid 
down on the latest maps and by 
the best geographers. This is the 
globe used in the Normal School. 
It is manufactured, with other 
patterns, by Merriam, Moore & 
Co., Troy, N. Y. The price is 
eighteen dollars. The cost will 
: perhaps preclude its general intro- 
duction into our district schools, 
It should however find a place in 
ull the larger graded schools and 
high schools. 


Holbrook’s globe, and indeed the Common School Apparatus, should 
go into our district schools, and into the lower department of graded 
schools, By an act of our Legislature at the last session, provis- 
jon was made for supplying all the districts in the State at the mere 
nominal price of seven dollars and fifty cents. If this sum, with the 
cost of "transportation, be sent to Mr. F. C. Brownwell, 214 Main st., 
Hartford, the set will be at once forwarded. Of course the Committee 
will certify that it is purchased for the use of the district. 

For the use of the higher classes in our graded schools and acade- 
mies, in connection with the globe, Mrs. Willard’s Astronography will 





to meet. 
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be found an excellent text-book. We intend to levy upon its pages for 
the benefit of our readers. But as good fortune would have it, we have 
just received from a valued correspondent, the following communication, 
which constitutes, in our judgment, a very appropriate sequel to the 
remarks above, as illustrating the utility of the globe in teaching, and it 
is, therefore very cheerfully inserted. ‘The more productions we have 
from the same pen, the richer will be our pages. 


Mr. Epiror: 





*I very often wonder if other teachers find as much trouble in 
arriving at a clear knowledge of truths in science, as I have done; sim- 
ple truths, too, with which every teacher ought to be familiar; but 
which, it seems to me, are very likely to present themselves in the form 
of serious obstacles. Particularly in mathematical geography have dif- 


ficulties met me. 


When a child in the district school, I was taught 


that “ the equator is a line passing around the earth from east to west, 
dividing it into equal parts.” Years afterwards, I learned from geom- 
try, that “a circle is a portion of a plane, bourded by a line, every 
point of which is equally distant from a point within called the center.” 
But it was when I began to try to teach others, and asked “ What 
is the equator?” receiving answers as various as my pupils were nu- 
merous, that [ encountered manifold difficulties which I was unprepared 


These are a few : 
The equator is a circle. What is a circle of the sphere? What isa 


sphere—its circumference—its diameter—axis—and poles? What is a 
great circle ? a small circle? the equator? What are meridians? par- 
allels? tropics? and so on. Are these last only Zines, passing round 
the earth, located entirely without reference to the sphere itself? Had 
the geometrical definition of a circle noting to do with the circles of a 


sphere ? 


Where should I find clear, precise, consistent definitions of terms used 
every day, but used, it seemed to me, like a dead language? Certainly 
not in any text-book of geography to which I had access. 

By the aid of an encyclopedia and geometry, I was able at last to 
satisfy myself in a measure ; at least, I began to see the way; but how 
was I to uproot the “lines” and “circles passing round,” which had 
been so firmly planted in the heads of my scholars; how pui in their 
stead a simple, perspicuous series of ideas, clothed in precise and ap- 
propriate language, which would apply to things as they really are, and 
not as they are represented ? 


Simply seeing what was wanted, was not enough; I found slow work 
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yet. New questions were constantly suggested by some thoughtful 
mind ; new problems continually presented themselves for solution ; one 
successful demonstratian brought in its train clamoroua followers; new 
and unforeseen obstacles arose in the way of explaining to the slower 
intellects, the truths under consideration ; and, above all, of making 
them themselves, present the subject in an intelligible form. 

It was here and then that I began to acknowledge the uses and abuses 
of a globe. Whether it be an apple, cut by paper circles, or a well 
engraved und mounted article from the best manufacturers, some globe 
is indispensable to the teacher of any school. But are there not some 
of us who have never yet learned to make it fulfil its legitimate mis- 
sion ? 

If any have experienced such difficulties, they will join with the writer 
in the hope, and the intention, too, that so far as we can effect any- 
thing, our successors shall not be doomed to grope in darkness them- 
selves, and in their uncertain graspings after the “ labyrinthian,thread,” 
drag with them still other minds, who might just as well have the slen- 
der cord put in their hands at the beginning of their course, while they 
follow it out by the light of the well-trimmed lamp of cultivated reason. 

Very truly yours, X. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

When we consider the vast number of human beings that use the 
English language as the medium of communication of ideas, of the dif- 
ferent circumstances in which they live, the different employments to 
which they devote themselves, the different stocks from which they have 
sprung, and the various languages which the English has taken upon 
itself to absorb and assimilate, it will not surprise him if he shall find 
the well of pure old English very much defiled in many instances. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the the pure English has 
to contend, is the heritage of ignorance which children receive from 
their parents. Peculiarities in pronunciation, blunders in orthography 
or accentuation, misconception of the meaning of words themselves, pass 
down from father to son, with as much regularity and as constant an 
accumulation as the farm or the family mansion. This is particularly 
observable in the old English districts, where life for centuries has been 
cast in the same mould, and old forms and customs have become as 
natural and familiar as the hills that hem in the population from the 
world around them.—Selected. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 


VIRGINIA ON “ FREE SCHOOLS.”’ 


One of the leading pepers of the “ Old Dominion,” came out re- 
cently with what is intended to be a “blood and thunder” article 
against free schools. The subject is announced as the “ Modern Abomi- 
nation of Free Schools.” The “ chivalrous” writer of this ‘* abomi- 
nable” production, proceeds with a marvellous fertility of ‘ vile terms,” 
to disparage, decry, and vilify, what he sneeringly calls, the “ free 
schools ” of the North. He speaks of the “ terrible ravages and ruth- 
less inroads committed upon ‘The Family’ by the improvements and 
empiricisms (free schools) of the Northern States,” and warns “ the 
South to fortify the family with ramparts ten-fold thicker than the walls 
of Sebastopol.” But this exhortation seems to be quite unnecessary, 
so far as the “ glorious old Mother of Presidents and States” is con- 
cerned, for according to the census of 1850, there were at that time 
seventy-seven thousand and five free white persons over twenty years of 
age who could not read or write. One-fifth of the native white and free 
colored population over twenty years of age are reported as illiterate ; 
that is, ome in every five cannot read and write, while in Connecticut 
the proportion of the same classes reported illiterate, is one to one 
hundred and sixty-one. But this record of popular ignorance instead 
of being regarded as a cause for shame and anxiety, would be looked 
upon by this writer as an auspicious omen of peace and prosperity, for 
he says: 

“A ‘little learning’ is a dangerous thing to the individual, to so 
ciety, to learning itself, to all conservatism of thought and all stability 
in general affairs, The sole function of the free school is to supply 
that ‘little learning ;’ and thus it is charged to the brim with incen- 
diarisms, heresies, and all the explosive elements which uproot and rend 
and desolate society.” 

At the North, the most intelligent people, especially the most en- 
lightened states say, since a “little learning is dangerous,” get more of 
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it, then; build school-houses ; educate the masses ; pay your school tax 
without grumbling. But this advocate of ignorance says, a “ little 
learning is dangerous,” therefore annihilate the only instrumentality by 
which the children of the people can be educated, much or little. This 
policy is one of the “improvements ” urged upon the South, especially 
upon that State which furnished to the world a Washington. This mod- 
ern patriot’s principles are quite different from those of Washington. 
He would abolish schools for the education of the people, “ government 
schools,” as he contemptuously calls them. | 

Washington, in his “ Farewell Address” solemnly enjoined upon the 
people to “ promote as an object of primary importance, institutes for 
the general diffusion of knowledge.” He pleads for ignorance as the 
fountain of prosperity, and the palladium of liberty. Washington 
thought it was “ essential that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

This writer does not merely object to public free schools as useless, 
but he denounces the system as the “worst of all abominations ” born 
of that “ prolific monster” which greeted Satan on his arrival at the 
gates of hell. And finally he confesses that he has “ got to hating ev- 
erything with the prefix free.” Of course he would expurgate the De- 
claration of Independence from this offensive term, and pronounce the 
sage of Monticello a fool or a knave for permitting such an “ abomina- 
tion” to disgrace that document. ‘1 hate him for he is a Christian,” 
said the Jew. “I abominate the system Jecause it is free,” says this 
apostle of tyranny. Of course he hates himself if he is a free man, 
and “ decause he is free.” 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty or give me death.” This 
editor of the “ Richmond Examiner,” would class that sentiment in 
his “ catalogue of abominations.” At the North, boys are accustomed 
to learn and declaim this noble speech of the Demosthenes of America, 
in the free schoois. No such evil practices would he suffer in Virginia. 
On the contrary, he would fortify the boys with “ ramparts ten-fold 
thicker than the walls of Sebastopol,” to protect them from the terrible 
ravages of free schools; and there they should be taught by a private 
tutor, to say “ give me death, but do not give me anything that is 
free.” One of the finest passages in the article is the following: « We 
forget who it is that has charged, and proved, that the New England sys- 
tem of free schools has been the cause and prolific source of all the le- 
gions of horrible infidelities and treasons that have turned her cities 
into Sodoms and Gomorrahs, and her fair land into the common nestling- 
place of howling bedlamites.” 

We regret that his treacherous memory could not give us the name 
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of the person who made that “ charge” and “ proved” it. At any 
rate, we are quite sure it was not Daniel Webster, though he would be 
no mean authority on such a subject, as he himself received the rudi- 
ments of his education in a free district school, and always lived in the 
midst of such schools. But he speaks in language quite different from 
that quoted. He says, ‘Among the planets in the sky of New Eng- 
land,—the burning lights which throw intelligence and happiness on 
her people,—the first and most brilliant is her system of common 
schools. I congratulate myself that my first speech on entering public 
life was in their behalf. Education, to accomplish the ends of good 
government, should be universally diffused. Open the door of the 
school-house to all the children of the land. Let no man have the ex- 
cuse of poverty for not educating his own offspring. Place the means 
of education within his reach, and if he remain in ignorance, be it 
his own reproach. On the diffusion of education among the people 
rests the preservation and perpetuation of our free institutions.” And 
again he says, “It is a reproach that public schools should not be su- 
perior to private. If I had as many children as Old Priam, I would 
send them all to the public schools.” 

We have already devoted to this writer more space, perhaps, than he 
deserves. At the North, his sentiments will find little sympathy, and 
we trust they will meet with little favor at the South. His scurrilous 
language is a disgrace to the press. Portions of it are too gross and 
vulgar to be repeated in decent society. We will not soil our pages 
with it. He must have imported his terms from Billingsgate. He drew 
his imagining and illustrations from pandimoniums and bedlams, and 
his style is in admirable keeping with both. Judging from this produc- 
tion, the author is precisely one of the worst of those characters which 
the patriots of Virginia resolved to chastise when they adopted that 
glorious motto, sic semper turannis. May he have his deserts in like 
manner. 





A PRETTY THOUGHT PRETTILY EXPRESSED. 


** Take the bright shell 
From its home on the lea, 
And wherever it goes 
It will sing of the sea ; 
So take the fond heart 
From its home and its hearth, 
It will sing of the loved 
To the ends of the earth.”’ 
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WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS IN CONNEC. 
TICUT ? 


We take pleasure in referring again to to the agency of the press in 
promoting the cause of popular education. The New Haven Register 
recently came out with a very sensible article on free schools, It was 
called out by an attempt to “ fiz an admission fee to the free schools” 
of New Haven. We quote from it the following : 

“The idea of a per capita tax on children attending the public 
schools, probably had its origin in what the committee consider the ne- 
cessities of the d‘strict—rather than increase the direct taxes now levied 
on property holders for school purposes. But we do not see how that 
would help the matter—while the tendency would be to confirm the 
principal objection now urged against the new system, that its advan- 
tages, (if it has any,) are grasped by the prosperous and wealthy, to the 
exclusion of those for whose benefit our common school plan was de- 
signed, The requirement of an admission fee, would drive many chil- 
dren from the Eaton and Webster schools, whose places would no doubt 
be at once filled by those who have the ability to pay—but it would be 
a practical subversion of the “free school system.” We are glad, there- 
fore, that the proposition was rejected. We do not believe that the 
Legislature would have granted any such power, had the meeting ap- 
proved the suggestion.” 

We just now find, also, in the Norwalk Gazette, a strong article on 
free schools. We are glad to find room for a portion of it: 

“ It is, therefore, of vital importance that some system of education 
be adopted by which the largest number of children can be brought into 
our common schools. Parents who are ignorant themselves, do not see 
the necessity of educating their children, and if a pecuniary consider- 
tion lie in the way, they will feel themselves justified: in keeping their 
children at home. Especially will this be the case when their children 
are old enough to begin to earn a living. 

There are other parents who would be glad to have their children un- 
derstand those branches of study which will qualify them for busincss 
life, who are absolutely too poor to pay their term bills, and who do, 
on that account, keep them out of school. But were the privileges of 
the school free, they would rejoice in sending their children. 

It may be urged that the law makes provision for those who are un- 
able to pay for the schooling of their children. But there are many 
who are, and who feel themselves ¢o de, unable to pay, but who are wn- 
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willing to be considered paupers, and therefore they do not send their 
children to school. 

Again, as educated persons are not so apt to commit crime as those 
who grow up in ignorance, it is-a matter of economy to educate the 
children of a State. It will cost less to educate than to prosecute. 
And as the property of the State has to be taxed to build and sustain 
prisons, and to bring to justice and punish those who commit crime, it 
will be found less burdensome to pay a tax to educate the children, 
than to punish the men, after the uneducated children have grown up 
to manhood. As there is property enough in the State to educate all 
its children, education should be as free as water, light and air. The 
property of bachelors, and others who have no children to educate, ought 
te help educate other people’s children, As education renders life, prop- 
erty, and reputation more secure, it is just and proper that wealth 
should be taxed to pay for education. Our State will never reach the 
highest point of elevation, till she adopts a system of FREE SCHOOLS. 
And the sooner she comes into this measure, the better for her and her 
children.” 

The New Haven Journal seems a little alarmed at the magnitude of 
the school tax in that city, and asks why it is that the per cent. is 
larger than in other places. To us, on the contrary, it is astonishing 
that New Haven can have such schools at so low a rate. The rate is 
four per cent. on the grand list, besides the one per cent. tax required 
by law. The rate is the same in Norwich; it is six per cent., we think, 
in Waterbury, four in New Britain, and about the same in New Lon- 
don. But let us go beyond the limits of the State for a comparison, 
for it is not wise to compare ourselves with ourselves. In Cincinnati 
the school tax is two and three-quarter mills on the valuation, which 
would be upwards of nine per cent. according to our mode of expressing 
the same ratio. In Cleveland it is still higher, and is no less than eleven 
and two-thirds per cent. In the State of Maine, the average school 
tax is eleven and one-third per cent., or 3.4 mills on the valuation of 
1850. 

The Palladium has done excellent service to the cause, and its senior 
editor is the chief school officer of New Haven. 

The Willimantic Journal, which by the way, is now a very good pa- 
per, comes to us with two columns of educational matter. A “ Parent” 
is making an appeal to parents in a series of articles, and Mr. Stone’s 
pupils are giving specimens of their progress in writing compositions. 

The co-operation of the “four h estate,” in this reform, is highly 
gratifying, and we hope the time is not far distant when every paper in 
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the State will have its ‘“ Educational Column.” Who will take the 
lead in this plan? We aim to have at least one article in each 
number of this Journal which ought to go into the newspapers of the 
State. But we have no disposition to. urge upon the papers our wares, 
We wish our matter used only when it is better than any other educa- 
tional matter within reach. 





LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


A recent writer in the Danbury Times, appeals to the teach- 
ers of Fairfield to organize a County Association, The benefits which 
might be expected to result from such an organization are set forth with 
marked ability. In conclusion the writer says, 

“ Teachers of Fairfield county, what say you? Are you in favor of 
an organization of this kind, or do you prefer to plod on in the track 
made by pedagogues of old? Are you willing to take hold of the 
work! Are there enough “ Live Tracuers” in the county to sustain 
this enterprise? If so, let us be up and porna.” 

Those are our sentiments. If the teachers of Fairfield county have 
not spirit enough to undertake such a work, what teachers have? 

Town Associations and Institutes are doing much good. They are in 
operation in Stamford, Bridgeport; Norwalk, New Canaan, Danbury, 
Waterbury, New London, Norwich and New Haven. In several of 
these places the teachers meet regularly every Saturday for a drill in 
some one of the branches taught in the schools, It is our earnest de- 
sire that such associations should be multiplied. 


ANOTHER DEDICATION. 
FARMINGTON, 


A convenient and pleasant school-house has just been finished in one 

- of the districts of this town. It is furnished with the Hartford desks, 

and will accommodate between fifty and sixty pupils. It was appropri. 

ately dedicated on Wednesday, January 23d. Addresses were made 

by the Rev. Dr. Porter, of Farmington, and by Dr. Comings, and Mr, 
Northend, of New Britain. 
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ANOTHER DEDICATION—TO BE. 


Newington is waking up. Wethersfield cannot hold: out much 


longer. 
- Mr, Eprtor :—Dear Sir : 

A friend of the cause of education, and a former member of the 
Normal School also, wishes me to say to you that the good people of 
her neighborhood are waking up in regard to school matters. 

The north district of the school society of Newington have voted to 
build a new school-house. It is to be of brick, and will cost nine 
hundred dollars. The bricks are already on the ground, and it is ex- 
pected that the house will be ready for use next summer. 

Respectfully yours, J. Evarts WHIrtiesey. 

New Barra, Feb. Ist., 1856. 





A VOICE FROM NORWICH. 


A communication from Mr. Allen, the excellent Principal of tho 
great Union School in that city, contains the names of all the teachers 
of the Center School Society, with the request that the Journal be sent 
to them all. This is what we call co-operation. 





NEW LONDON, 


“ ONE OF THE SUNBEAMS FOR TEACHERS,” 


If any teachers in the New London Society had felt discouraged 
or discontented previous to the meeting reported below, the probability 
is that they felt the next morning as though they were members of a 
great we. Perhaps some might have exclaimed : 


Now is the winter of our discontent, 

Made glorious summer by this sun of New London, 
And all the clouds that lowered on our house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 


On Thursday evening, Jan. 3l1st., the teachers and visitors of the 
“New London School Society,” numbering between thirty and forty, 
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met, by invitation, at the residence of our worthy Mayor, Hon. Henry 
P. Haven. 

The company were fuvored with the presence of Prof. D. N. Camp, 
Associate Principal of the State Normal School. 

And, we also met, Gen. Williams, an influential and highly esteemed 
citizen of Norwich, who has doze and is still doing much for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge throughout our State and country. 

An hour or two was very pleasantly and profitably spent in social 
and friendly converse. After partaking of a bountiful entertainment 
provided by our host, the attention of the company was invited to a few 

‘remarks by Prof. Camp, which were, in every respect, worthy of the 

attention and admiration they received from ail. 

He was followed by Gen. Williams, in a short, but entertaining 
speech, which bore ample testimony that the teachers and friends of 
education would ever find in Aim a true and ardent advocate of their 
cause. Other words of encouragement and suggestion were offered, by 
members of the Board, and after uniting in a song, which was followed 
by prayer, the party separated, 

For four successive years the teachers and visitors have met in the 
same capacity, through the politeness of him whom the citizens have 
honored by promoting to the highest post of official duty, and who is 
ever zealously engaged in every good cause. May he have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the public schools not only in this vicinity, but through- 
out the State, progressing in all which will give them permanence and 
sound morality. 

Such gatherings, from time to time, are highly advantageous to teach- 
ers and others connected with them. As they meet to exchange cordial 
greetings, and kindly congratulations, many useful and practical sugyes- 
tions may be offered, which wil! much assist them in their toil. Nor is 
this all, The heart of every ¢rwe teacher beats in union with hundreds 
engaged in the same noble calling. And every season of interchange 
of thought and feeling should strengthen the silken cords of friendship 
which bind together the teacher-band, and prepare them to go forth 
again on their mission, with renewed strength, and better educate and 
discipline in the future the immortal minds of the rising generation for 
the “ Great Hereafter.” E. H. J. 


New Lonpon, Fy 7th, 1856, 














Education in the State of New York. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAINE. 


From the second annual report of the Superintendent, Hon. Mark 
H. Dunnel, we gather the following statistics : 


Number of school districts, 8,965 
Number of children in the State between the ages of four 

and twenty-one years, 238,248 
Mean average attendance in summer and winter schools, 96.227 
Average wages of male teachers per month, exclusive of 

board, $20.57 
Average wages of female teachers per week, exclusive of 

board, $1.90 
Average length of all the schools for the year, in weeks, 18.9 
Amount of money raised by taxes for the support of 

schools, in 1854, $333,019 76 
Excess over the amount required by law, $51,871 76 
Aggregate amount expended for school purposes the past 

year, $451,060 29 
Percentage of the valuation of 1850, appropriated to 

common schools, in mills and tenths, 3.4 


In the report, which is a very able and business-like document, the 
following topics are discussed: Annual returns, blank forms; the 
number of scholars and their attendance; number of teachers and their 
wages ; school money ; school fund; text-books; school-houses; small 
districts; graded schools; high schools; school supervision; school 
committees’ reports; printed reports; teachers’ conventions; lectures ; 
right views of education; well qualified teachers. 

The establishment of a State Normal School is earnestly recom- 
mended. 





EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Governor Clark, in his late message to the Legislature of New York, 
states that the “‘ amount of school moneys appropriated by the super- 
intendent of public instruction for the current year,” is $1,110,000, of 
which $800,000 are derived from a general tax, $165,000 from the 
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United States deposit fund, and $145,000 from the income of the com- 
mon school fund. 


Amount expended for teachers’ wages in 1854 was $2,301 411 
“ “for libraries, $53,216 
a “for school-houses and fuel, $863,990 
Number of school districts is 11,748 
Number of children of suitable age to draw public money, 1,233,987 
Number of children at district schools, 900,523 
Number of children at academies, 38,734 
Number of colored children, 5,234 
Number of children not in attendance at any place of in- 
struction, colleges excepted, 225,854 
The number of volumes in district school libraries, is 1,105,370 


EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA. 


From the Annual Report of the Superintendent, Dr. J. B. Meilleur, 
we gather the following facts : 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


University of Laval, 28 Professors 396 Pupils 
Quebec College, 21 “ 821 « 
College of St. Anne, Lapocatiere, 15 “ 130 * 
College of St. Michel, is 130 « 
Col. of Notre Dame de la Victoire, 10 “ 197 « 
Nicolet College, 18 ed 256. « 
Montreal College, 12 “s 186 « 
College of St. Mary, 10 “ 150 « 
University of McGill, 28 « 87 « 
College of St. Hyacinth, 21 ss 325 « 
- College of L’Assomption, m2 121 « 
College of St. Therese, 6 « 148 « 
Joliette College, 12 “ 100 «* 
College of St. Pierre, at Chambly, 11 “ 13 «= 
Masson College, ss Cl 1838“ 
Bishops’ College, a 
College of Rigaud, 100 * 
College of Laval, 5 “ 9 « 


College of St. Francis. 
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The College of St. Francis, Bishop’s College, and the University of 
McGill, are Protestant institutions, All the others are Catholic, and 
were founded and are conducted almost universally by the Catholic 
clergy. 

I have inserted as colleges, among the literary institutions of which 
I have given a sketch, all those which are so designated by their found- 
ers, and which have been generally recognized as such by the Provin- 
cial Parliament, although they do not furnish to the pupil a complete. 
classical education. I have considered it expedient to make no change 
in this respect, but, while I admit that all these institutions do really 
contribute to the best of their ability to the advancement of education 
in the country, I ought to distinguish the following as forming a supe- 
rior order among them:—the Universities of Laval and McGill, and 
the Colleges of Quebec, Montreal, St. Hyacinth, St. Therese, L’As- 
somption, St. Anne, Nicolet, Bishops’ College, and the College of St. 
Marie. 

The professors of these establishments impart to the students, with 
signal success, all the branches of education which constitute a regular 
and complete classical course. 

Some of these instructions are, undoubtedly, entitled to more than a 
passing notice, for they might bear favorable comparison with the most 
celebrated literary institutions of Europe, but the position which I must 
assume, in order to do full justice to the subject, is no part of my un- 
dertaking. 

In these eleven literary institutions, of a character essentially classi- 
cal and religious, the sciences and arts are sedulously cultivated ; and, 
for the purpose of meeting the requirements of the industrial and com- 
mercial classes, a practical course of instruction is afforded, either sep- 
arately or in combination, suitable to the age, the abilities, and the 
progress of the students. The College of St. Anne is most remarkable 
in this respect. 

In all these establishments, as also in the seven other institutions of 
which a sketch has been traced above, the French and English lan- 
guages are taught at the same time, as also geography, arithmetic, and 
book-keeping, so that notwithstanding the want of a larger number of 
model schools and academies in which our youth may obtain practical 
instruction preparatory for a classical course, they are already amply 
provided in both respects. 

In proportion to the amount of our population we have a sufficient 
number of classical institutions, properly so called, but we require a 
certain number of institutions of a middle character, between the pri- 
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mary school and the college. Model schools, particularly, should both 
be more numerous and receive better encouragement than at present, 

A special grant in favor of model schools would be the most eligible 
method of ensuring their establishment in numbers proportionate to our 
wants, and to their usefulness. 

On the subject of Libraries, the report recommends :— 

“The establishment of public libraries under the control of the 
School Commissioners, and the enlightened patronage of the clergy, and 
that, to carry out this purpose, aid will be granted from this office, con- 
ditionally, that the parties concerned contribute for the same purpose 
an equal amount. * * * * * 

These libraries should be composed chiefly of works relating to agri- 
culture, commerce, the mechanical arts and trades, and to morals, re- 
ligion and history ; for moral and religious training ought to keep pace 
with the agricultural and industrial acquirements of the children of the 
people. No effort is too great which we can make to inculcate in their 
minds, at an early age, a taste for useful knowledge, labor and virtue. 

Our public libraries ought to be so composed that they may nourish 
and turn to practical account a taste so precious, so desirable for the 
prosperity and happiness of society.” 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Cotton’s ATLAs of THE WoRLD, illustrating Physical and Political Geography. 
By Georce W. Cotton. Accompanied by Descriptions, Geographical, Statis- 
tical, and Historical, by Richakp Swainson Fisuer, M.D. Published by J. 
H. Colton & Company, New York. 


The first volume relates to the American Continent, and contains sizfy-three 
large and elegant maps. It is by far the largest and best Atlas that we have ever 
seen. Nothing can surpass the beauty and clearness of the impressions, and in 
point of accuracy it is believed to be unrivalled. It is a satisfaction to have such 
a treasure within reach. We are almost sure to find in it about every place that 
hasa name. In examining a geography or an atlas, we always begin by turning 
to that portion which relates to such localities as are most familiar to us. If we 
find it full and accurate here, we form a favorable opinion of it. To this test we 
have subjected Colton’s Atlas, and find it all we could desire. 

The descriptions accompanying the Atlas are exceedingly valuable. 

The description of Connecticut is the best we have ever seen in any geography, 
especially that which relates to its physical features. In a word, it is just what 
is needed in the library of the scholar, the cffice of the professional man, the 
counting-room of the man of business, and on the desk of the teacher, where it 
can be at all times accessible to the pupils. We feel proud of it as a noble Ameri- 
can work of great practical utility. The teacher must be stupidity itself who 
could not make the study of geography interesting with such a work in his school- 
room. 











